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I. EARLY CAREER, 1900-1929 
A. STUDENT AND OFFICER-CADET 

We know surprisingly little about Heinrich Himmler’s early career. He has left no 
Mein Kctmpf, recounting family quarrels or youthful dreams and frustrations. Nor has 
he found a biographer. We must therefore rely for our knowledge of his childhood, 
adolescent, soldier and student years upon the dry, abbreviated records of biographical 
dictionaries, the imaginative glosses of journalists, and the recollections of a few who 
came into contact with the young Nazi in his days as a youthful National Socialist en- 
thusiast and leader. At some points the accounts are obscure and contradictory; they 
are seldom intimate; there are only occasional hints of his character and mental proc- 
esses. However, so far as can be made out from these sources, here are the essential 
facts of his early life, from birth on 7 October 1900 1 to his appointment as Reichsfuhrer 
(National Leader) of the Party Schutzstaffel (SS-Protection Guard) in January 1929. 

Himmler was bom of a middle-class Catholic family living in Munich. His father, 
Gebhard Himmler, who was at the time 35 years of age, has been described as a Second- 
ary School Director and a teacher. His mother, Anna Heyder Himml er, was 34. Ap- 
parently Heinrich had a brother, but of him, and of the other members of the family, no 
information has come to hand. There is a similar gap in our knowledge of his early 
family life; the assertion of a journalist that Heinrich grew up in “good, homely, steady 
surroundings” is not very illuminating, even if based upon knowledge of the facts. 
We do know, however, that Heinrich attended the Volkschule at Munich, and the High 
Schools ( Gymnasia ) of Munich and Landshut, the latter a Bavarian town about forty 
miles northeast of Munich to which his family apparently moved during his high 
school years. His early academic career, like his later, seems to have been totally un- 
distinguished, although he passed in turn the examinations required for entrance into 
the Technical Academy and the University at Munich. 

At the age of seventeen Himmler took the opportunity open to all gy mnasi asts of. 
that time to become an officer candidate, joining the Eleventh Bavarian Infantry Regi- 
ment. Although Baldur von Shirach, in his panegyric of Himmler, claims that he went 
into the field, and served as “an unknown front soldier,’! Himmler probably saw no 
battle service; and the Bavarian Revolution of 7 November 1918, quickly followed by 
the Armistice, found him demobilized after having attained the rank of Fahnen junker 
(Officer-Cadet, or Ensign) . Deprived, by revolution and defeat, of the fulfillmenit of his 
military ambitions, Himmler was never to abandon his frustrated hopes for military 
action and recognition; they were fulfilled twenty-six years later when. With the Reich 
again facing defeat, he became Commander of German Home Defense arid directly 
commanded more than a million soldiers in his Wafen SS, (Armed SS). 

Like tens of thousands of demobilized German officers, whose appetite for war was 
still strong, who refused to acknowledge defeat, and who found themselves thrust out 
of their protective uniforms into a turbulent and precarious civilian existence, H imm ler 

1 Sometimes given as 7 November 1900. * 
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found Ills outlet in the activltes of the numerous “free corps” or “murder gangs” which! 
flourished in post- Armistice Germany. To be sure, Himmler had another alternative: 
he could complete his studies, and in 1919 he enrolled for a three-year course in agricul- 
ture at the Munich Technical Academy, where he received the degree of Diplom. Land- 
wirt. Concurrently with his studies, and perhaps for awhile thereafter (1922-23) he 
worked as an assistant or clerk at the Stickstoff-Land-Embs fertilizer factory located 
in the Munich suburb of Schleissheim. These studies, coupled with his experience at 
Schleissheim, apparently provided some basis for his later claims to be a farmer, and 
his experiments as a breeder of rabbits, preliminary to his ventures in breeding men; 
but they hardly appear to have made the major claim on his attention on enthusiasm. 
For parallel with his studies, and concurrently with his first job as a factory assistant, 
Himml er became a freebooter, a companion of ex-soldier murderers, and one of the 
zealous early members, later described as alter kaempfer (old fighters) of the young 
National Socialist German Workers’ Party. 

B. “OLD FIGHTER” OF THE NSDAP 

For young Himmler had been demobilized from his regiment, his officer career 
cut short, his appetite for battle denied, to return to a Munich in social and revolution- 
ary ferment. Revolution and counter-revolution, violence embracing murder, unem- 
ployment and unrest, the bitterness of a defeat regarded by the demobilized officers of 
the Reichswehr as a betrayal — these were the explosive ingredients of the Munich at- 
mosphere. In the revolutionary struggle of the time, young Himmler threw in his lot 
With those super-nationalist bands, the “Free Corps,” who were hostile to Republican, 
Socialist and Communist regimes alike; blamed Germany’s defeat upon betrayal by 
radicals, free masons, democrats and Jews; preferred war to peace, and bread and pay 
in a restored Reichswehr to the civilian struggle for existence. These bands were led by 
officers .of the Reichswehr, active and demobilized; they were supported and armed by' 
the Reichswehr authorities, who saw in them a supplementary source of military 
strength beyond the limits permitted by the Treaty of Versailles; and those bands 
located in Southern Germany came under the special care of an officer of the Bavarian 
Reichswehr Headquarters, Captain Ernst Roehm, who in 1919 employed a fanatical 
demobilized corporal, Adolf Hitler, as a spy, political agent, and propagandist. 

It was, then, in these circles, the world of the “uprooted and disinherited” and 
the farmed intellectuals,” as Konrad Heiden describes them, that the young student 
and demobilized officer-cadet enthusiastically took, his place. Through a chance meet- 
ing with his Landshut neighbor, the pharmacist Gregor Strasser, himself a demobilized 
officer and a National Socialist, Himmler came into contact with the small group of 
National Socialists (the Deutsche Arbeiterpartei) and joined the Strasser “free corps” 
called the “Nationalist Soldiers Group.”. Off and on, Himmler was associated with other 
of these bands, who took their sport in beating up Jews and assassinating liberal and 
radical politicians. Among those with which Himmler is supposed to have been as- 
sociated at one time or another were the “Obferland,” the “Reichsfiagge,” and finally the 
“Reichskriegflagge,” Roehm’s own corps. Himmler, in fact, became “standardbearer” 

• to Roehm, in the latter’s capacity both as leader of the “Reichskriegflagge” and chief of 
the Nazi Party’s armed formation, the Sturm Abteilung, which was formed on 3 August 
1921. It was as standard-bearer to Roehm that Himmler took part in the seizure of the 
Reichswehr Headquarters in Munich on the night of the Nazi putsch that failed, 8-9 
November 1923. ■ , . ' 

In the years 1919-1922 Himmler’s acquaintance with Gregor Strasser grew into a 
closer relationship. Himmler, we are told, was for several years a guest at the Strasser 
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household; by 1923 he was serving as Strasser’s assistant, or secretary, said accompanied 
him to Munich in the still-born putsch of 1 May 1923 and on the fateful 8 November. 
In 1925, when Strasser went North as Party organizer, Himmler stayed behind and 
took over Strasser’s duties as provincial organizer. This association with Strasser must 
have been one of the decisive formative influences in Himmler’S' life. It is true that 
Strasser, something of an idealist and a bon vivante, had a kind of affectionate con- 
tempt for his “inseparable” protegA Gregor’s brother Otto, after an interval of many 
years and the commission of many crimes on Himmler’s part, recalls that Gregor used 
to chide Himmler with such remarks as, “You’ll remain infantile all your life” and, 
“You’ve got the soul and sensibilities of a butcher.” “Gentle Heinrich’’ he used to call 
him ironically, this young secretary who seemed incapable of emotion or suffering. 2 
However, despite these complaisant aspersions on his young assistant’s character, Stras- 
ser accepted his services and, apparently, his devotion. 

Himmler's association with Strasser enabled him to serve his political apprentice- 
ship under the man generally regarded as the Party’s most talented and successful 
organizer. Besides, in the company of Strasser, whether in the latter’s home or in the 
Burgerbraukeller in Munich, Himmler was enabled to meet the leaders of the Party, 
certainly Hitler, undoubtedly Alfred Rosenberg, and perhaps General Ludendorff, 
among many others. Here he made those connections through which he was to make 
his way in the Party; here he heard the Party gossip which later became his stock in 
trade as the systematic organizer of blackmail; and here, too, the young Himmler 
absorbed and formed those primitive racial and political convictions, especially the 
racial paganism of Rosenberg, Ludendorff, and Hitler, which he later used as the 
philosophical window-dressing for his system of terror. By 1925, when Hi mm ler was 
given his first Party position, the mental and psychological basis of his later career 
was complete. Schooled for a year in the tradition of the German officer corps; ap- 
prenticed to Roehm, the freebooter, and Strasser, the meticulous organizer and left- 
wing thinker; devoted to Hitler, the spy and intriguant; disciple of Alfred Rosenberg 
and General Ludendorff, the “philosophers” of anti-Semitism and racial paganism, 
Himml er was to become the crucible in which the hatreds and frustrations, the methods 
and techniques of the “uprooted and disinherited” of post-war Bavaria were to be 
fused into an instrument of power. 

C. THE PUTSCH OF NOVEMBER 1923 

In the critical year 1923, however, Himmler was as yet only a minor and youthful fig- 
ure among the group of ex-soldiers, fanatics, and intriguers who plotted' to seize power 
not only in Bavaria, but in the entire Reich. He was young, still capable of excitement 
at the prospect of an armed clash, such as that prepared for May Day 1923, the day 
of the still-born putsch. On 30 April, orders came to Landshut from Munich for a 
“forcible reply” to "recent Communist risings” — -which was to be a pretext, as Otto 
Strasser recalls the event, for the seizure of governmental power. Rapid and mysterious 
preparations were made in the little town of Landshut. Gregor Strasser’s “patriotic” 
ex-soldiers, who for the past three years had been Nazi Storm Troops, joyfully equipped 
themselves for the conquest of a new Germany according to their tastes. They brought 
out their hidden arms, found lorries and, full of anticipation of the great events to 
come, made their way to Munich. 



2 Strasser, Otto, Hi tier and I, 1940; Himmler’s lack of "humanity” remained throughout his 
most noteworthy characteristic, observed even by his hardened close associates. 
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Otto Strasser recalls how Himmler thrilled to the news. Standing, breathless with 
excitement, he greeted Otto in Gregor’s office with the great news: “Orders have come 
from Munich. It’s fortonight.” The next morning, at the Munich rendezvous, Himm- 
ler stood beside Gregor Strasser at the meeting of Hitler’s leaders, among them 
Goering, Frick, Hess, and Streicher. One face, however, was missing; that of Roehm, 
who, with Reichswehr troops, surrounded the Nazi storm-troopers, and advised Hitler 
that the time was not yet ripe. Although Strasser favored a bold course, even to firing 
upon the Reichswehr, Hitler abandoned the fight. The May Day demonstration, which 
the Nazis had intended to combat, went forward as planned; and the comic opera 
scene, as Otto Strasser describes it, came to an end with the Nazis humiliated, but 
. not beaten. . 

In the following months, against the background of the French occupation of 
the Ruhr and the hardships of inflation, preparations went forward for the next coup; 
and in September, when the hitherto indulgent attitude of the Bavarian Government 
towards the Nails began to stiffen, the meetings of the Party leaders at the Burgerbrau- 
keller assumed the cloak of conspiracy. Although he was only a minor figure, Himm- 
ler was numbered among the plotters, the more important of whom were Hitler, 
Goering, Strasser, Hess, Streicher, and Frick. Himmler, who appears to have # been 
otherwise unemployed at this time, appears to have spent most of his hours in the 
heated atmosphere of the Burgerbraukeller or in Strasser’s home in Landshut. He 
must have been With Strasser when the orders came through for the mobilization of 
storm troopers on 8 November, and he must have “marched” to Munich with the 350 
men assembled under Strasser’s leadership. We do know that he returned to Land- 
shut with Strasser after the event, and was sitting at Strasser’s dinner table when 
his host and mentor was arrested and taken to Landshut prison for complicity in the 
putsch ... 

Arrived in Munich, on 8 November, Himmler took up his post as standardbearer to 
Roehm. While the bulk of the three thousand storm troops surrounded the civic meet- 
ing in the Burgerbraukeller, where Hitler intimidated the Bavarian Government leaders 
into momentary acquiescence in his revolutionary plans, Himmler went with Roehm’s 
own corps, the “Reichskriegflagge,” to seize the Munich Reichswehr Headquarters be- 
yond the Feldhermhalle, the principal square of the toym. Established in the Reichs- 
wehr building, Roehm and his followers prepared for battle, placing machine guns in 
the windows and surrounding their “fortress” with a protective fencing of barbed wire. 
Young Himmler, undoubtedly in his element, must have played a leading part in these 
preparations; just as he must have listened, later in the evening, as the Party, leaders 
gathered hi the building and heatedly discussed their plans for the following day. With 
their meetings alternating between the Burgerbraukeller and the Reichswehr head- 
quarters, the leaders spent the night, so Heiden tells us, in deliberation, fear, hope, 
and hesitation. Could the coup succeed without bloodshed? Would the Government 
leaders, including Von Lossow, the Reichswehr commander, live up to the agreement 
which had been extorted from them, quite literally,’ at the point of Hitler’s pistol? Would 
the Reich Cabinet in Berlin order repressive action? These and other anxieties beset 
the anxious plotters, while. Hess rounded up hostages throughout the city, and the 
decisive day was awaited. 

' • The shape of coming events was clarified when morning came, as Reichswehr 
troops surrounded Roehm’s band; between the “fortress” and the Burgerbraukeller, 
where the bulk of the SA was concentrated, stood not only the Reichswehr, but also 
the green-uniformed police. At first under Goering, then under Hindenburg, the 
National Socialist column marched slowly from the Burgerbraukeller towards , the 



